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tion, and against both pietist subjectivism and liberal 
rationalism they defended the conception of the 
church as a divine, universal institution possessed of 
authoritative truth and potent sacraments. While 
sharing the Romantic esteem for the personal expe- 
rience of faith, they insisted that such experience be 
"objectined" through historically sanctioned creeds. 
Yet tradition was not necessarily static; in a church 
flowing like a river through time, as Wilhelm Lohe 
envisioned it, understanding might broaden with 
the years. 

As often with comparative studies, this book is 
useful less for its treatment of particular cases than 
for the comparison itself. Conser is careful to main- 
tain the distinction between parallels and influences. 
Germany remained an "enigma" for most Tractar- 
ians, he remarks, while English theology seemed 
largely irrelevant to the Germans. American Epis- 
copalians were well aware of John Henry Newman, 
but a different ecclesiastical environment limited 
Newman's transatlantic influence. Indeed, although 
Conser makes a modest case that the three countries 
he examines were in corresponding stages of con- 
cern with industrialization, political emancipation, 
and national unity, their circumstances seem to have 
been too dissimilar for extensive mutual influences. 
That they produced congruent confessional theolo- 
gies argues, however, for the force of those Protes- 
tant traditions and Romantic sensibilities they did 
share. 

Judiciously crafted from solid research, this study 
nevertheless suffers from deficiencies of proportion. 
Granted that the author must describe the revival- 
istic, utilitarian, and other currents with which his 
protagonists contended, still an inordinate amount 
of space is devoted to setting stages. Details of 
Dissenting Opposition to mandatory church rates in 
England provide background deep to the point of 
obscurity, and the familiär traits of America's Sec- 
ond Great Awakening could be evoked more briefly. 
Prolixity in such matters blurs the focus of what is 
essentially an intellectual history of theological 
spokesmen. Conser is more effective when he 
presents the issues directly, as he does skillfully in 
comparing the ecclesiastical views of Friedrich 
Schleiermacher and Friedrich Julius Stahl. 

Conser's explanation of the decline of conserva- 
tive confessionalism after the mid-nineteenth Cen- 
tury is somewhat perfunctory and certainly unsatis- 
fying. The corporate vision, he concludes, was 
simply overwhelmed by "bourgeois individualism," 
with its attendant forces of industrialism and nation- 
alism. Yet countercurrents of corporatist dissent — 
idealizing Gemeinschaft, the Middle Ages, folk cul- 
ture, and regionalism- — remained strong into the 
twentieth Century, shaping radical and liberal as well 
as conservative attitudes. It is unclear why confes- 
sional theology faded, but perhaps its exponents 



were as much harbingers of the traditionalist future 
as they were vestiges of the traditionalist past. 

MICHAEL D. CLARK 

University ofNew Orleans 



Benedict Anderson. Imagined Communities: Reflec- 
tions on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism. London: 
Verso; distributed by Schocken, New York. 1983. 
Pp. 160. Cloth $19.50, paper $6.50. 

"Nationalism," said Albert Einstein, "is an infantile 
disease. It is the measles of mankind." Benedict 
Anderson quotes a like metaphor from Tom Nairn : 
"Nationalism is the pathology of modern develop- 
mental history . . . (the equivalent of infantilism for 
societies)" (pp. 14—15). But Anderson disagrees with 
Nairn. However dismal nationalism's human sacri- 
fices have been, nations are the nearly universal 
"imagined communities" that constitute the modern 
world. In this book Anderson sets out to show how 
nationalism arose all over the globe and persists 
today across competing ideological boundaries. 

Anderson names three major sequential causes 
for the rise of nationalism: "print-capitalism," new 
provincial elites (in the Americas), and the bureau- 
cratic "weld" of nations onto empires (in Britain and 
Russia). Capitalism's print technology made it pos- 
sible for people to "imagine" large linked commu- 
nities that had previously enjoyed no special form of 
togetherness. Language, always important in creat- 
ing a sense of Community, was not necessarily deci- 
sive. Both North and South America generated 
early modeis of nationalism derived mainly from the 
hostility of a colonial elite toward its authenticating 
center in Europe — Anderson's "metropole." But 
these early modeis were altered by new populär 
nationalists who used language and Status to build 
communities where none had existed (like in Indo- 
nesia) and to confirm communities that were other- 
wise construed (like in China and Vietnam). Finally, 
the fusion of nation and empire collapsed in the face 
of a last wave of nationalist imagination after World 
War IL 

To Anderson, nationalism is an anomaly ac- 
counted for by neither Marxist nor liberal theory (p. 
13). In his comprehensive attempt to explain it, no 
single world area — not even Southeast Asia, which is 
Anderson's specialty — receives deep or prolonged 
treatment. For most countries the evidence comes 
from a few secondary sources. 

Anderson's treatment of Japan illustrates the vul- 
nerability of so general an approach. He categorizes 
Japan as a society that welded its "official" or bu- 
reaucratic nationalism onto a wider empire, and, 
indeed, so it did. But he overlooks internal Japanese 
changes before the "abrupt, massive, and menacing" 
(p. 91) arrival of Westerners in the mid-nineteenth 
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Century. Thereby he misses the earlier rise of Japa- 
nese concerns with language and identity in the 
kokugaku movement that gathered force after 1750. 
The use of additional sources would have enabled 
Anderson to use Japan as a case of either "old 
languages, new modeis" or "official nationalism and 
imperialism." 

This book has the merit of concision, which tends 
to obviate problems of overgeneralization and lim- 
ited sources. The result differs sharply from the 
views of Carleton Hayes, Hans Kohn, and Hugh 
Seton-Watson. The vocabulary comes from Erich 
Auerbach, Walter Benjamin, and the Marxists, and 
the future of socialism is much on the author's 
mind. Anderson raises large issues, none larger than 
why nationalism has inspired so many people to lay 
down their lives in its wars and revolutions. He 
offers no final answer, but he has produced an 
original and provocative analysis. His survey persua- 
sively argues that nationalism everywhere substi- 
tuted new visions of secular glory for older religious 
and dynastic ambitions. In that sense nationalism is 
less an "infantile" condition than an outcome of the 
recent geographical and technological redeploy- 
ment of human talent. 

GEORGE M. WILSON 

Indiana University 



Gregor schöllgen. Imperialismus und Gleichgewicht: 
Deutschland, England und die orientalische Frage, 
1871-1914. Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1984. Pp. xiv, 
501. 

This study of imperialism and the balance of power 
concentrates on Anglo-German relations in the 
Near and Middle East between 1871 and 1914 and 
is diplomatic history at its very best. Based ort an 
impressively large variety of primary sources and 
secondary works, it deals with political and eco- 
nomic issues and takes into account the role of 
public opinion and personalities. Gregor Schöllgen 
focuses his attention on the Berlin-Baghdad rail- 
road and problems in the Balkans and provides a 
fair account of a difficult and complex subject. 

Germany's economic penetration of the Ottoman 
empire at the turn of the Century led to considerable 
friction among the major powers, affected the rela- 
tionship of the powers outside the Ottoman empire, 
and contributed to the general tension in the years 
prior to the outbreak of the First World War. The 
story has been told many times, and Schöllgen does 
not uncover any major new facts. He does, however, 
contribute important details and provide fresh ap- 
proaches and interpretations. Schöllgen believes, 
for example, that Germany's successful Middle East- 
ern policy contributed to the destruction of the 
European balance of power. He faults German 



foreign policy in general, and he criticizes Wilhelm 
II and Tirpitz in particular for their exaggerated 
opinion of Germany's power and importance and 
for their lack of appreciation of the vital interests of 
other nations (such as B ritain) in the Persian Gulf. 
Despite repeated warnings German policymakers 
refused to take seriously the possibility of Anglo- 
French and Anglo-Russian agreements, which, in 
the end, were brought about by German blunders in 
North Africa, the Balkans, and the Middle East. As 
a result, Germany was largely isolated by 1911, a 
development that German public opinion and Ger- 
man politicians mistakenly interpreted as encircle- 
ment by enemies. Schöllgen characterizes German 
foreign policy in this period as one of improvisation 
{Verlegenheit) and faulty appraisal (Fehleinschätzung) 
and the attitude of Tirpitz and others as divorced 
from reality (Wirklichkeitsfremd). Schöllgen believes 
that Germany's lack of political and colonial experi- 
ence was largely to blame. 

Germany's global policies, Schöllgen writes, were 
no different from those of other powers, but they 
were put forward after the colonial partitions had 
been completed and in a manner that created public 
demands (which the government could not possibly 
satisfy) for the acquisition of colonies. As it became 
apparent that these colonial promises could not be 
kept, public pressure on the government mounted. 
In response German foreign policy increasingly 
focused on issues of prestige rather than of sub- 
stance, and, thus, Germany's poor choice of meth- 
ods, areas, and issues threatened the balance of 
power. In this unstable Situation some German 
statesmen prepared for and were willing to risk war, 
although others were ready to adjust to realities to 
prevent such a disaster. 

Despite relying heavily on overly long and com- 
plex sentences, Schöllgen has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the period. By analyz- 
ing all aspects of the Berlin-Baghdad railroad 
project, he has demonstrated the weaknesses of 
Germany's Weltpolitik and its consequences for the 
balance of power. 

GEORGE O. KENT 

University of Maryland 



akaby nassibian. Britain and the Armenian Question, 
1915-1923. New York: St. Martin's or Croom 
Helm, London. 1984. Pp. 294. $30.00. 

The defeat of Turkey and Germany in 1918 placed 
Great Britain in control of Constantinople and the 
Straits, thus ending the Turkish genocide and mak- 
ing restorations in some measure to those Arme- 
nians who were still alive. Diplomats and others in 
the Middle East had been aware of the pitiless 
massacre of Armenians and the increasing violence 



